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It is needful that we call to mind, how long, 
, and in what manner, the world has been dis- 
tracted and divided, about those things which 
the Apostles practised; and what sad calamity 
| (besides the loss and departure from the T ruth’ ) 


| has come upon many nations, about forms and 
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EARLY EPISTLE 


From Friends met together at Durham, from 


several meetings in and adjoining to the 
county of Durham, the |st day of the Eighth 
1659: to Friends who shall meet to- 
gether out of the several Northern Counties, 


at Sk ipton, the Sth of * the Bighth neni 1659. 


and Fri pleased 
God, in his marvellous love, in Prati latter days 
to reveal the mystery of his yospel, which hath 
been hid from ages and generations, and to make 
manifest his glorious Truth, which hath been 
long lost in the dark night of apostacy, since the 
days of the Apostles, —and chosen England be- 
fore all the nations of the world, as the land of 
his delight, and to bring forth many thousands 
therein, hath given to see those days that many 
righteous souls long w:ited for and thirsted 
after ;—let us all, in the simplicity of Truth, 
(which at the first was made manifest to us,) 
abide and dwell, and in the liberty Christ Jesus 
hath made us free, stand fast; that we be not 
again led back into the errors of those that went 
before us, who left the power, and got into the 
form, who brought in that darkness which hath 
80 long covered the face of the earth, that no' 
footste »ps may be left for those that shall come | 
after, or to walk by example: but that all they 
may be directed [by] and left to the Truth, in 
it to live and walk, and by it to be guided: that 
none may look back at us, nor have an eye be-! 
hind them; but that all may look forward, 
waiting in the Spirit for the revelation of thoss 


glorious things which are to be made manifest | 
to them. 


mon th, 


Brethren 


ways of discipline and government of the church 
(so called); some saying the Apostles made 
bishops, and gave them power, and they ordain- 
ed Elders; others saying, nay, it was by the 
laying on the hands of the presbytery; and 


‘others, pleading it was the election and choice 


of the churches. And how have men gathered 
themselves into forms and sects, according to 
their divers persuasions; and how are others 
setting up committees to approve and send forth 
preachers, and give them maintenance, seeing 
into the errors of the former: but all being 
ignorant of the life, or of the true power. And 
thus have men usurped one over another, and 
intruded into those things they understood not ; 
and by human policy and invention, set up « 
carnal, worldly religion and worship, which has 
for many hundred years overspread the whole 
face of the earth. 

Wherefore, in love and tenderness, and in the 
fear of the Lord, we exhort, that we may all, in 
the unity of the Spirit, dwell in the pure wis- 
dom, which is from above; which comprehend: 
that which would lead out to the setting up per- 
sous or things: that the power of the Godhead 
may be known in the body, in that perfect free- 
dom which every member hath in Christ Jesus; 
that none may exercise lordship or dominion 
over another, nor the person of any be set apart, 
but as they continue in the power of Truth. And 
that none exercise any authority, but such to 
whom it is freely given in the Lord for the good 
of the body: that all the world’s images and 
ways, and forms and sects, may be condemned 
and confounded ; and the glory of Christ’s body 
made manifest, in that wisdom and in that 
power, which the world cannot comprehend ; 
that Truth itself in the body may reign, not 


‘persons nor forms: and that all such may be 


‘honored, as stand in the life of the Truth; 
wherein is the power, not over, but in, the 


body ; that our path may be as the way of a ship 
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in the sea, which no deceit can ores or imi- 
tate. 


That for the better ordering of the outward 


estate of Friends, in all relations in and to the! 


world and to one another, in wisdom and as be- 
comes the Truth, and for making collections for 
the needs of the church,—[let]} as many particu- 
lar meetings, or some Friends from each of them 
that are near, and can conveniently, meet to- | 
gether once a month, or as occasion shall re-| 
quire: and as many of such Monthly Meetings, | 
or some Friends from each of them in the! 
northern parts of England, as can conveniently 
come together in a General Meeting twice or} 
thrice in a year, or as occasion requires, be join- 
ed and united: and that we may not tie up | 
ourselves to the world’s limits of counties and | 
places; but join together as may conduce to the 
union and fellowship of the church, and to the | 
mutual help of one another in the Lord: and we! 
wish the like may be settled in all parts, and one 
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him that would be rebel, be servant unto all: 
that as Friends according to their freedom do 
contribute, they may be also satisfied it is laid 
out by the power and in the wisdom of the body 


| to whom they commit it. 


That all collections made by Friends at their 


|Monthly Meetings, as also at their General 


Meetings, be for the needs of the churches in 
general, and not limited for those only that are 
in the ministry ; who will be as much grieved, 
as others offended, to have a maintenance or hire 


_raised on purpose for them 


That for the more clearness of Truth and 


| Satisfaction of Friends, two or more persons be 


still appointed in all trusts about moneys, and be 
privy to all receipts and disbursements ; that the 
innocency of the upright may be known, and all 
deceit be prevented. 

That all Friends that receive any collections, 
‘do from time to time make account to Friends of 


ithe Particular Meeting, Monthly Meeting, or 





General Meeting of [or for] England. 
That for the supplying the needs of the church, 


General Meeting, by whom they were entrusted ; 


|and in order thereunto, that a note under two or 


and relieving such as are in want, it may be laid} more hands be sent out of every county, with 
upon Friends in every meeting to take care of| such collections as are appointed by the General 
their own poor; to supply such as are aged and | Meeting, to be produced, together with an ac- 
infirm in body; to provide employment for such | count how it hath been disbursed [at] the next 
as want work, or cannot foilow their former call-| Genera! Meeting, together with an account how 
ings by reason of the evil therein; and to help | such are entrusted therewith ; and that particu- 
such parents for the education of their children, | lar notes from every meeting under two or more 


as have more than they can maintain: that there | hands be sent with their collections to such per- 
may not be a beggar amongst us, nor any whose | |sons as are appointed by the Monthly Meeting 


soul need be oppressed with care for food or| 
raiment. And where Friends of one meeting 


are overburthened, and under a greater charge | a 


than they can bear, that Friends at each Month- 
ly Meeting take care to contribute to their as- 
sistance. 

That Friends at each Monthly Meeting do 
take care to provide supply for such as are in the | 
ministry amongst them, where there is need; as 

also for the relief of Friends i in prison, or any | 
other, suffering for the Truth’s sake, according | 
to their several wants ; and to make collections | 
from time to time for the same. And where 


to receive the same, to be produced, together 
with the account how it hath been discharged, 
t the next Monthly Meeting after. 

Dear Friends, these things being agreed and 
settled, in clearness of Truth, which hitherto 
have taken up much time at the General Meet- 


‘ings, to the loss of many precious opportuni- 


| ties,—you will see greater things before you, 
|which more chiefly concern the state of the 
| church, and will be of greater service to the Truth; 
as our Friends who bring this from us may lay 
before you, as there is freedom and opportunity. 

Thomas Turner, Rich. Wilson, Christo. Richmond, 


Friends of any Monthly Meeting are under a|Cuth. Hopper, Ralfe Hodgson, John Jenings, John 


greater charge and burden than “they can well | 
bear, the General Meeting of Friends in the| 
North to take care to contribute to them; that’ 
we may all bear one another’s burdens, and walk 
in love as becomes brethren. 


That all collections made by any particular | 


meeting, be paid to such hands, and disposed to 
such ends, as Friends of that meeting shall ap- 
point: and the same likewise to be observed by 
each Monthly Meeting with their collections ; 


their General Meetings: that the true power of the 

whole body, and of every part thereof, may be pre- 
served ; thatevery member may act in itsown free- 
dom, and every meeting in its own authority, as 
part of that body which Christ Jesus hath set 
free. And none to usurp over another; but let 


|gious book take its place. 
|perplexities and distresses I never read any 
other book, and I never felt the want of any 


;; other. It has been my hourly study; and all 
andthe like also by Friends of the North, at | 


} enough. 


Grinwell, John Langstafe, Antho. Pearson, James 
| Hall, George Wilson, George Hall, Lanc. Wardell, 
| Antho. Wilkinson, Rob. Dubleday, Hugh Hutchin- 


son, Henry Laxe, Ralfe Pateson, Andrew Raw, 
William Emerson. 
a 


Read the Bible—read the Bible! let no reli- 
Through all my 


my knowledge of the doctrines and all my ac- 
quaintance with the experience and realities of 
religion have been derived from the Bible only. 
I think religious people do not read the Bible 
Books about religion may be useful 
enough, but they will not do instead of the 





simple truth of the Bible-— Wilberforce. 
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cabin soon after, carrying huge packages; they 
were followed by others of a more peaceable, but 


In the month of June, 1825, Bishop Eylert, | sufficiently sinister appearance. The bishop’s 


a German Lutheran bishop of distinguished piety 
and talents, was travelling on important business 
through Germany. He was bound for Carlstadt, 
and his route led him along the foot of the Erz 
Mountains, a lofty range on the frontier of Bo- 
hemia. He set off in good time, so as to reach | 
comfortable quarters for the night, ere it became 
dark. This precaution seemed necessary, as the | 
bishop carried important papers with him, and | 
the country he had to traverse was, at that time, 
the acknowledged abode of smugglers and free- | 
booters. The bishop travelled in his own carriage, 
and, in addition to his secretary, had four strong | 
men with him, his own faithful servants. They | 
had driven some hours when, as they approached | 
the mountains, a fearful thunderstorm overtook 
them. Now, a thunderstorm on the Continent 
is generally much more terrific than one in Eng- 
land. On the present occasion circumstances | 
added to its impressiveness. The thunder which 
rolled over-head seemed to wake a thousand | 
growling echoes in the mountain gorges; the sky 
grew blacker and blacker, and at length, though | 
early in the afternoon, it became perfectly dark. | 
A vivid lightning flash pierced the gloom from | 
time to time, which only revealed the black 
yawning clefts in the rocky mountain side, or 
the gloomy pines bending before the storm. The | 
bishop and his attendants were awe-struck. In 
a darkness that might be felt, they knew not 
whither to turn for shelter. They were even 
uncertain whether they were still on the high- 
road. Suddenly a vivid flash that lit up the| 
whole surrounding country, so terrified the horses 
—two spirited creatures—that they started on | 
one side, swerved from the track, and commenced | 
a mad dance over the marshy ground to the| 





attendants whispered uneasily together, and look- 
ed warningly toward their master. He compre- 
hended at a glance where he was. The cabin 
was evidently a halting-place for smugglers and 
thieves. Smuggling was then very prevalent 
amongst the mountain passes, and those who 


| practised it were generally the most desperate 


characters. These dealers were Jews of the 
lowest class, who came here to receive the smug- 
gled or stolen goods thus conveyed to them across 
the frontier. 

The storm now returned with redoubled vio- 
lence. It was a fearful raging of the elements : 
crash followed crash; the heavens resounded 
with the din; the whole firmament was lit up 
with the livid glare of the lightning ; more than 
one tree was shivered in front of the cabin. The 
horses neighed with terror ; the dogs whined and 
howled ; the women shrieked aloud ; the strong- 
est men reeled, all fell on their knees, vocifera- 
ting Ave Marias, Paternosters, snatches of any- 
thing that seemed like a prayer for mercy. ‘The 
Jews tore their hair, murmuring Hebrew ejacu- 
lations. The others, all Roman Catholics, beat 
their breasts with piercing cries. It was a thril- 
ling moment. “ Pray for us, venerable sir,” 
screamed more than one of the party. The 
bishop rose, much agitated. It seemed as though 
the Lord was opening him a way to speak to 
these poor creatures. He knelt down and pray- 
ed with and for them most faithfully. He seem- 
ed impelled by an inner impulse to speak out. 
He denounced their sins fearlessly, and implored 
(rod to forgive their transgressions, and to give 
them grace to see the evil of their ways, for the 
sake of that dear Son who died for sinners. The 
bishop then repeated and expounded to them the 


right, dragging after them the heavy travelling | 139th Psalm. When he came to the passage, 


carriage. ‘The bishop alwaysregarded it as provi- | 
dential that the horses did not rush off the other 
side of the road, where, amidst projecting rocks 
and huge forest trees, destruction seemed inevi-| 
table. After an hour's driving, they reached a| 
light, and found it to proceed from a miserable 
cottage—such as our happier England knows 
nothing of. It was a mere mud cabin, half sunk 
in the ground, and destitute of doors, windows, 
and chimneys. At the sound of horses approach. 
ing, a ferocious looking man came to the entrance 
of this place, holding a flaming pine torch in his 
hand. The bishop alighted, and inquired if| 
he could put up his horses until the storm was | 





over. The man answered sullenly, that “ the 
gentleman might please himself.” He offered, 
however, to conduct the servants to the stables. 
The bishop and his secretary entered the cabin : 
it was squalid beyond description, though of con- 





“ Kven the night shall be light about me. Yea, 
the darkness hideth not from thee; but the 
night shineth as the day: the darkness and the 
light are both alike to thee,” his audience was 
much moved ; several, with the impulsiveness 
natural to the Bohemian character, fell on their 
knees before him, and reverently kissed his hand. 
Seeing his opportunity, the bishop went on to 
tell of Jesus, the Son of God; how he stilled the 
raging waves of the sea of Galilee, and said, 
“ Peace,” to the storm, and was obeyed. He ad- 
dressed them in words the most tender, the most 
persuasive, and exhorted them to seek Him who 
shed his precious blood that they might be heirs 
of eternal life. 

By this time the night was far advanced, and 
the storm was over. The man who acted ag 
host urged the bishop’s servants to ascertain 
that all their master’s property was safe; he re- 


siderable size. Several wretched-looking women | fused to receive any remuncration, and in taking 
cowered over a blazing pine-wood fire, and aj leave thanked the bishop for his word of exhort- 
number of ferocious looking men entered the!ation. Most of the other men had disappeared ; 
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but as the bishop was on the point of starting,! man’s wit or wisdom to recommend them. So 
one of them came forward and begged so earn-| that as to man he was an original, being no man’s 
estly to be permitted to accompany the carriage,| copy. And his ministry and writings show they 
in order to show the coachman the way, that the | are from one that was not taught of man, nor had 
bishop permitted it, rather contrary to the wishes learned what he said by study. Nor were they 
of his attendants. notional or speculative, but sensible and _practi- 

About three years after this occurrence, a/| cal truths, tending to conversion and regenera- 
student who had distinguished himself for talent: tion, and the setting up of the kingdom of God 
and piety at one of the missionary establishments, in the hearts of men. And the way of it was 
of Germany, but who was known to the bishop| his work. So that I have many times been over- 
only by name, requested permission to wait upon | come in myself, and been made to say, with my 
the latter before setting out fur the distant scene| Lord and Master, upon the like occasion, ‘ | 
of his missionary labors. He came: the bishop thank thee, O Father, Lord of heaven and earth, 
immediately recognized in him the man who had/ that thou hast hid these things from the wise 
acted as his guide on that memorable night !/ and prudent of this world, and revealed them to 
Disgusted with his associates, he soon began to| babes.’ For many times hath my sou! bowed in 
regard with remorse the levity that led him to|an humble thankfulness to the Lord, that he did 





choose such a career. The grace of God ac- 
companied the bishop’s discourse and it was| 
blessed to this young man’s soul. He went toa 
Christian friend of his deceased father, who re- 
ceived him with open arms, ‘expounded unto 
him the way of God more perfectly,” and at the 
expiration of six months introduced him to the 
establishment where he had now completed his 
studies. 

This man died, after fighting ‘“‘ the good fight” 
valiantly, and leading many souls to the Saviour, 
ata distant missionary station. The bishop lived 
long enough to witness the fruit of his spiritual 
son's labors. Both now rest from their toil. 

Readers, are YOU pursuing the path of sin ?— 
Tract of Weekly Tract Society. 

cosets 
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GEORGE FOX AND HIS COTEMPORARIES. 


I have been led to take a retrospective view, 
and to compare our condition as a religious 
Seciety with that of our forefathers, and have 
been struck with a few words that William Penn 
has written, concerning the founder of this So- 
ciety. I think they are well worthy of being 
revived. 

«* He wasa man that God endued with a clear 
and wonderful depth; a discerner of other’s spirits, 
and very much a master of hisown. And though 
that side of his understanding which lay next to 
the world, and especially the expression of it, 
might sound uncouth and unfashionable to nice 
ears, his matter was, nevertheless, very profound ; 
and would not only bear to be often considered, 
but the more it was so, the mure weighty and in- 
structing it appeared. And as abruptly and 
brokenly as sometimes his sentences would seem 
to fall from him, about divine things, it is well 
known they were often as texts to many fairer 
declarations; and, indeed, it showed beyond all 
contradiction, that God sent him, in that no 
art or parts had any shure in the matter or man- 
ner of his mivistry ;. and that so many great, ex 
cellent, and necessary truths as hg came forth to 


preach to mankind, had therefore nothing of 


not choose any of the wise and learned of this 
world to be the first messenger in our age of his 
blessed truth to men; but that he took one that 
was not of high degree, or elegant speech, or 
learned after the way of this world, that his mes- 
sage and work he sent him todo might come 
with less suspicion, or jealousy of human wisdom 
and interest, and with more force and clearness 
upon the consciences of those that sincerely 
sought the way of truth in the love of it.”’ 

On the conduct and conversation of the early 
Friends, Wm. Penn remarks :-— 

‘In that day we judged not after the sight of 
the eye, nor after the hearing of the ear; but 
according to the light and sense this blessed 
principle gave us, so we judged and acted in 
re‘erence to things and persons, ourselves and 
others ; yea, towards God our Maker. For being 
quickened by it in our inward man, we could 
easily discern the difference of things, and feel 
what was right, and what was wrong, and what 
was fit, and what not, both in reference to relig- 
ious and civil concerns. In that day we were an 
exercised people, our very countenances and de- 
portment declared it. Care for others was then 
much upon us, as well as for ourselves ; expecially 
of the young convinced. Often had we the bur- 
den of the word of the Lord to our neighbors, 
relations, and acquaintances, and sometims stran- 
gers also. Qur liberty stood in the liberty of 
the Spirit of Truth; and no pleasure, no profit. 
no fear, no favor, could draw us from this retired, 
strict and watchful frame. We were so fur from 
seeking occasions of company, that we avoided 
them what we could; pursuing our own business 
with moderation, instead of meddling with other 
people’s unnecessarily. Our words were few and 
savory, our looks composed and weighty, and our 
whole deportment very observable. | cannot 
forget the humility and chaste zeal of that day. 
Oh! how constant at meetings, how retired in 
them, how firm to Truth’s life as well as to Truth’ 
principles. And how entire and united in our 
communion, as indeed became those that profess 
one Head, even Christ Jesus the _— , 

J.P. G. 
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THE ESQUIMAUX AND MISSIONARIES OF 
LABRADOR. 

The is»lated and self-denying life of the 
Moravian missionaries on the dreary coast of 
Labrador is strikingly manifest in the following 
letter, which also gives late information of the 
state of the pour Esquimaux in that region. We 
copy from the Moravian. 

Labrador, August 29th, 1859. 

Dear brother,—A\though L do not know 
whether my letter to you, of last year, ever reach- 
ed you, yet I will greet you again in these lines. 

While all Europe is in intense expectation of 
the things that may come to pass, our life on this 
sterile shore has been unchanged and uniform. 
During the whole past year not a sound of intelli- 
gence from other countries reached us; we were 
as isolated as though we constituted the only 
inhabitants of the earth. As soon as the “ Har- 
mony” leaves us, we are again, for the next 
twelve months, separated from the rest of man- 
kind ; and our thoughts, that for a time were di 
verted by the letters from Europe which the 
vessel regularly brings, return to their usual 
channel, and dwell on the things that immedi 
ately surround and concern us. These are the 
temporal and spiritual affairs of the Esquimaux 
and our own outward circumstances. But even 
of these there is not much to report which can 
interest by its novelty. Owing to our position 
aod the nature of the work in which we are en 
gaged, there necessarily must be great sameness 
in our letters. Intercourse with missionaries not 
of our church is out of the question; and an in- 
crease of the mission congregations by converts 
from among the heathen, very rarely can take 
place. It is doubtful whether on the whole long 
coast of Labrador, there are one hundred Exqui- 
maux remaining, besides those belonging to our 
four stations. ‘Those that are to be found live 
to the north of Hebron and to the south of Hope- 
dale. The Esquimaux in this latter region are 
partly in the service of European fishermen and 
traders; such as reside beyond Hebron, fre- 
quently visit this station for the purpose of bar- 
ter. Sometimes a few of them remain there, 
and become Christians. Asa general thing this 
remnant of a heathen nation is not wholly igno- 
rant of the true God and his Son Jesus Christ ; 
but cannot resolve to leave its wandering life, 
and settle with the congregation, and looks more 
to outward sustenance than inward peace. 

I am happy to be able to state that the mission- 
family at Okak is in the enjoyment of good health. 
The past year was favorable in this respect. Oc- 
cusional attacks, especially of a rheumatic nature, 
resulted in no serious consequences. We are 
truly thankful to the Lord for this mercy; es- 


pecially as, in the case of illness, we must de- | 


pend, in the way of medical treatment, altogether 
on our own resources. The good health of our 
Esquimaux affords another subject for gratitude. 
Only six adults at this station died in the last 
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year ; and of these the majority were aged per- 
sons, who had long been waiting for their re- 
lease from this mortal body. Some of them had 
a triumphant end, and looked with strong faith 
to Jesus for acceptance. We have great reason 
to bless the Saviour, in so far as the walk and 
conversation of the most of our people are con- 
cerned. It is true, in the past year also, there 
were not wanting single cases of backsliding and 
open sin, especially among the young. 

In the months of February and March the 
people of this coast were afflicted with a heavy 
aod unusual loss. A fatal contagion broke out 
among the Esquimaux dogs, and spread over the 
whole of Labrador ; so that in a few weeks near- 
ly all these animals were dead. Here at Okak 
alone not less than 120 fe | victims tothe contagion. 
Only a few remain. This loss is a very severe 
one for the Esquimaux. Instead of occupying, 
as usual, a seat on their sleighs, they were, this 
spring, obliged to drag them from place to place ; 
and this is extremely fatiguing, especially in 
May and June, when the snow, exposed to the 
sun, begins to melt, and it becomes impossible 
to walk without the aid of snow-shoes. But the 
Ksquimaux readily accommodates himself to un- 
avoidable circumstances. When we sympathized 
with our people, and expressed our regret that 
they had met with so great a misfortune, they 
frequently answered: “It cannot be helped, 
and it is better so, than that the contagion should 
have attacked us.” 

The weather, this year, is remarkably stormy. 
There was not much snow, but the cold was 
severe, especiallyin January and February, when 
under aclear sky, but high winds, the thermome- 
ter often stood at 26” below zero, Fahr. Even 
the Esquimaux, who, as a general thing, are not 
affected by the cold, and when there is no wind 
will work the whole day in the open air, the 
thermometer at 12° below zero, cutting or plan- 
ing boards, and the like, complained bitterly 
that the temperature was almost uneadurable. 
We could bear the hardships of winter, if the 
summer were warmer, and continued for a longer 
time. But this year, winter will follow hard on 
winter, without our being able to say that we 
have had asummer. In July, when we gener- 
ally have the warmest season, an unrelenting 
east-wind brought such quantities of drift-ice 
into our bays, where it remained for three weeks, 
that the atmosphere became very cold, and in 
the night ice was made. Since then constant 


| rainstorms prevail, so that our poor Ksquimaux 


find it almost impossible to attend to their fish- 
ing. Whence we have reason to pray with great 
fervor: “Give us this day our daily bread.” 
We must trust to the Lord, that in the coming 
year also He will provide for our Esquimaux, 
whose sustenance depends so very much on 
wind and weather. 

I commend our people to the intercessions of 
all who love,the Lord Jesus Christ in sincerity, 
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that He may make them perfect, 
strengthen, settle them ; and gather from among 
them a rich reward for his sufferings. 
Remember before the Lord your faithful 
brother, CHARLES G. ALBRECHT. 


~~ 


MILITARY HELP TO MISSIONS. 


Whatever tends to reconcile professing Chris- 
tians to the practice of war is a great calamity 
to mankind and a great detriment to the religion 
of the gospel. 

It might have been thought that the hideous 
and obtrusive wickedness of war would have en- 
sured its prompt and unqualified condemnation 
by every professed follower of the pure and 
peaceable Saviour, the Prince of Peace. It is, 
nevertheless, a sorrowful fact, that many pro- 
fessed Christians are among the most zealous and 
steadfast defenders of war, and the argument 
with which they most commonly seek to main- 
tain their position is, that the sword and the 
cannon are powerful and effective pioneers of the 
Gospel. They dare not deny the inherent horrors 
and evils of war; but they express a hope and 
belief that, te rrible as war is, it is sometimes not 
only permitted, but ordained of God as a means 
of opening up heathen lands to the truth, and 
preparing a highway among the heathen for the 

Gospel. 

In contrast with opinions and arguments so 
lamentably prevalent among modern Christians, 
it is instructive to look back a couple of hundred 
years, to the sentiments and testimony of one of 
the most eminent Christians who adorned the 
seventeenth century. We allude to the Abbé 
Fénélon, of whom we read, that being request- 
ed by Louis the Fourteenth to aid him in his 
endeavors to establish throughout his dominions 
uniformity of religion, and to win over the Prot- 
estants of France to the Catholic faith, an ob- 
ject which Louis had sought to accomplish by 
fire and sword, “the yoang Abbé,” says Bossuet, 
‘‘ waited upon the king. He received from the 
monarch’s lips, the commission which indicated 
the field and the nature of his labors. The labor 
assigned him was the difficult one of showing to 
the Protestants, whose property had been pil. 
laged, whose families had been scattered, and 
whose blood had been shed like water, the truth 

and excellencies of the religion of their perse- 
cutors. Fénélon, who understood the imperious 
disposition of Louis, and at the same time felt an 
instinctive aversion to the violent course he was 
pursuing, saw the difficulty of his position. He 
consented, however, to undertake this trying and 
almost hopeles s embassy on one condition only ; 
a condition which shows the benevolence of his 
character, and the soundness of his judgment at 
this early period of his life; namely, that the 
arine d force should be remove d from the province 
to which he should be sent as a missionary, and 
that military coercion should cease,” 


stablish, | 
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Would that the conviction and spirit of Féné- 


lon pervaded every missionary board in Great 
Britain, and that they too would submit a like 
condition to the Sovereign and Government of 
England, that our armed forces should be sent 
from every country to which they should com- 
mission a missionary, and that all military coer- 
cion should cease !— Bond of Brotherhood. 


—--~4g>--— 


THE FREE COLORED POPULATION OF THE SOUTH, 


A disposition is manifested in a number of the 


Southern States to compel their free colored 
population to assume the badge of servitude or 
expel them from their present homes. 
slaveholding States have already adopte 2d laws to 
accomplish this purpose. 
which recently went into + ration, drove nearly 
all her free n 
to produce a similar state of things in Tennessee 
and Missouri are now, or lately have been, pend- 
ing before the Legislatures of those States, and 
have excited considerable feeling 
and Maryland the project has also some advo- 
cates, 
no distant day. 


Several 
The law of Arkansas, 
negroes to the North. Propositions 
In Virginia 
and will perhaps be earnestly pressed at 


In preparing the compendium of the census of 


1850, Mr. De Bow devoted special pains to the 
publication of statistical information in regard to 
the numbers and condition of the free negroes. 
It appears that the free colored population of the 
United States in 1850, amounted to 434,495, of 
whom 
African descent, and 159,095 mulattoes, of mix- 
ed African and other blood. 
the laws against the free colored population 
have already gone into operation, their number 
was comparativ ely small, being, in 1850, but 608. 


275,400 were black, or of unmixed 


In Arkansas, where 


and in 
region immediately 


In Missouri, the total number was 2,618; 
Tennessee, 6,422. In the r 


south of Seaeibiiite the number of free negroes 


is very large, being, in Virginia, 54 332; in 
Maryland, 74,725 ; in the District of Columbia, 
10,059, and in Delaware, 18,073. Among the 
non-slave-holding States, Pennsylvania has the 
largest free colored population. It reached, in 
1850, 53,626. New York contained 49,069. 
In some of the States the free negroes form 
a large per centage of the whole population. 
Thus, in the District of Columbia, in 1850, 
19.46 per cent. of the whole population was free 
colored ; in Delaware, 19.75 per cent. ; in Mary- 
land, 12 2.82 per cent. ; in Virginia, 3.82 per cent. ; 
and in Pennsylvania 2.32 per cent. In conse- 
quence of the decline of the emancipation 
movement in the Southern States, the increase 
of the free colored population, from 1840 to 
1850, was not near so great asin former years ; 
and in several States, viz: Kentucky, Louisi- 
ana, Mississippi, New Hampshire, New York, 
and Vermont, there was a positive decrease 
of several per cent. in the number of this 
population. The per centage of decrease in 
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the Southwestern States was 19.52 per cent., 
while, from 1830 to 1840, they had increased at 
the rate of 48.51 per cent. 

If any such legislation as is now under discussion 
in Tennessee and Missouri should be enforced in 
Virginia and Maryland, the question involved 
would become one of vital importance, not only to 
the people of those States, but to the peop ile of | 
Pennsylvania. The Middle States appear to be 
the natural refuge-ground of the free negroes 
In New England, notwithstanding the strong 
anti-slavery feeling which exists there, the ratio 
of increase of the free colored population, from 
1840 to 1850, was but 1.71 per cent., while in 
the Middle States, the increase was 11.19 per 
cent. If the people of Maryland and Virginia| 
are persuaded to endorse legislation similar to | 
that of Arkansas, and thus compel the exodus of | 
their free colored population, Pennsylvania would 
be overrun with free negroes, 


and, however strong 
may be her 


feelings of humanity, such a state of 
things would be produced as would create an 
intense feeling throughout our Commonwealth 
and perhaps lead, in turn, to such legislation as | 
has alrea: ly been under consideration in some of 
the non-slaveholding States, prohibiting any fur- 
ther immigration of free colored persons into our 
State. 

In this age of the world, laws to compel any 
portion of the population of a State, however in- 
ferior they may be to the white race, to abandon 
the homes where they were born and bred, under 
penalty of being sold into slavery, must neces- 
sarily be regarded as harsh and arbitrary by the 
great mass of mankind, and we are, therefore, 
not surprised that some of the first men of the 
South have sternly op posed them. They are 
particularly unjust, in view of the past his story 
of the free colored popul: ation of the South, who 
possess their freedom, in many instances, on ac- 
count of meritorious acts of themselves or their 
ancestors. For many years slaves, animated by 





a desire to secure their freedom, and yet impress- 
ed with a profound respect for the vested rights 
of their masters, have, by their extra labors, pur- 
chased their freedom with their hard 
In other cases their freedom has been obtained 


earnings. 


by acts of 
watching 


extraordinary fidelity, by careful 
at the bed-sides of invalid masters, or 
it has been granted as a mark of regard for laud- 
able acts which their masters’ eyes alone could 
perceive, and their masters’ hearts alone could 
properly appreciate. If the true history of the 
various processes by which the free colored popu- 
lation of the South have obtained their freedom 
could be written, what a remarkable record it 
would present! The slave-holders boast, and no 
doubt justly, of repeated instances in which, 
from various circumstances arising out of the re- 
lation of master and slave, a high degree of 
mutual regard, and even of affection, has been 
created, and it has been, in many cases, through 
the highest and noblest manifestations of feel- 


s | made 
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ings of this character that the freedom of free 
colored people of the South was originally se- 
|cured. Their liberty is, therefore, the repre- 

sentative of the highest virtues that have been 
called into exercise by the African race, and of 
the noblest promptings which have animated 
the breasts of the slaveholders of the present and 
past generations. It is, therefore, not singular 
that when legislatures propose, by sweeping en- 
actments, to destroy all present and prospective 
benefit, from a long and peculiar train of circum- 
stances, of which a lively recollection must still 
be cherished in the memory of the free negroes, 

under penalty of banishment, some of the best 
men of the South should earnestly and ener- 
getically protest against such a measure. While 
the movement is confined to the States in which 
the free colored population is but small, though 
the injustice of the principle upon which it is 
founded will be glaring, its practical operation 
will cause comparatively little positive incon- 
venience and consternation . but if attempts are 
to enforce it in Delaware, Maryland, or 
Virginia, it would probably arouse a greater de- 
gree of feeling than any legislative demonstration 
which has ever been made, not only among the 
free colored population, but among many white 
citizens of those States familiar with the circum- 
stances by which the present free colored popu- 
lation or their ancestors acquired their freedom, 
and anxious to obtain their labor, and among the 
people of Pennsylvania.— The Philada. Press. 
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For Friends’ 


CATHARIN 


Review. 


E W. MORRIS. 


The decease of Catharine W. Morris, which 
was noticed in the Review of the 14th inst., 
will deeply interest the feelings of many Friends 
in England, as well in this country, 
knew her and loved her. 

She was a descendant of Anthony Morris, a 
valuable Friend, who in 1682 came with his 
family from London, and settled at or near 
Burlington, N. J.. From thence he some time 
afterwards removed to Philadelphia. 

In early life she yielded to the injunction— 
“Go into my vineyard and labor, and what- 
soever is right I will give thee ;” and the stead- 
fastness and faithfulness which marked her 
Christian course throughout a long life, afforded 
evidence of the love she bore to her Lord and 
to His service: cheerfully performing with 
singular integrity and uprightness her various 
religious and social duties; not becoming weary 
in well-doing, nor fainting under the heavy 
burdens of life. 

Associated with others of congenial minds, 
she actively engaged during the earlier part of 
her life in various benevolent efforts, some 
of which resulted in the establishment of 
institutions for the employment, instruction and 
relief of the poor, which still continue to be 


as 


who 
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prosperous and useful. All that was encolleat | 
in a character of marked solidity and firmness | 
and consistency; all that was “lovely and of| 
good report,” may alone be ascribed to that 
Grace which, we believe, enabled her to walk 
humbly with her God and Saviour, through a} 
daily watching unto prayer for His guidance | 
and counsel. 

She was a member of Philadelphia Monthly 
Meeting of Friends, having served it acceptably 
in various stations, especially as an Elder, for 
many years ; and, we believe it may be truly said, 
that she endeavored to comply with the exhorta- 
tion of the inspired Apostle, ** Put on, therefore, 
as the elect of God, holy and beloved, bowels 
of mercies, kindness, humbleness of mind, meek- 
ness, long suffering, forbearing one another and 
forgiving one another—and, above all these 
things, put on charity ” 

Loved and honored and full of days, 
Mother in Israel has, 


this 
we reverently believe, 
been peacefully gathered into her everlasting 
rest. Her expressions, during her sickness, 
afforded evidence that her only trust was in the 
unmerited merey of God in Christ Jesus, her 
Saviour and Redeemer. May her bright exam- 
ple encourage others also to fullow Christ, “The 
way, the truth and the life.”’ 


FRIENDS’ REVIEW. 


PHILADELPHIA, FIRST MONTH 28, 1860. 


ieanenee AND USEFUL BooKs AT SMALL 
cost.—It is hoped that the Report, published 
last week, from the Executive Committee of 
“The Association of Friends for the Diffusion 
ef Religious and Useful Knowledge,’’ has been 
read with proper interest and consideration, and 
that a desire has been awakened or strengthened 
amongst Friends generally, to obtain and to aid 
in distributing their valuable and very cheap 
books. The seventeen volumes already publish- 
ed form a neat little library for a young person, 
and if furnished, with the promise of the new 
volumes, as they come from the press, might 
stimulate our children toa careful perusal of 
the whole. 

We believe there is a very earnest concern, 
on the part of many Friends in various parts of 
our Society, that their young people shall be 
supplied with suitable books; and the facility of 
obtaining them, as well as economy in their pur- 
chase, would be much increased by a number of 
Friends in each neighborhood or meeting join- 
ing together, to send for a quantity sufficient for 


the common supply. A list of the Association’s 
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Books, ‘weathered and priced, is again inserted 
this week for the convenience of our readers 
As an instance of faithfulness in avoiding any 
LP gp ge to the spreading of injurious 
| books, we give the following extract from a 
letter written in a distant State by a Friend, 
who, although suffering from ill health, is zeal- 
ously engaged in the dissemination of religious 
and useful publications. ‘I look upon it as an 
imperative duty,” he writes, “to do all that lies 
in my power to prevent the spread of pernicious 
publications of all descriptions, which are scattered 
so profusely throughout tbe length and breadth 
of the land. Some time since, passing through 
C———., I wished to obtain a book, and stepping 
into a book store, beheld the counter filled with 
novels and kindred pamphlets. I expressed 
some surprise at the quantity of that kind of 
publications there for sale; the clerk replied 
that what I saw was trifling, compared with the 
amount they received every week. I turned 
away, and did not so much as ask for the book I 
wanted, as I could not be a customer to a house 
which made a business of spreading such dead- 
ening works on our fellow-men.” 


DeceEAsE OF ANNA BRAITHWAITE.—Letters 
from England mention the death, on the 18th 
ult., of our beloved friend Anna Braithwaite, 


whose religious visits to this country are re- 
membered by many with affectionate interest, 
and whose cordial hospitality at her home, in 
Kendal, many American travellers have enjoy- 
ed. To these and to our readers generally, the 
following account, taken from the Westmoreland 


Gazette and Kendal 
be acceptable :— 


Advertiser, will, doubtless, 


‘Anna Braithwaite, whose death is chroni- 
cled in our obituary of this day, was a lady of 
so remarkable a character, and so well known in 
this town and neighborhood, that we should be 
wanting in our duty as public journalists were 
we to omit a passing tribute to her memory. She 
was a member of the Society of Friends, and was 
the daughter of Charles Lloyd, of Birmingham. 
In 1808 she was married to Isaac Braithwaite, 
of this town, who still survives. 

Most of our readers are aware that the So- 
ciety of Friends consider that the ministerial 
office is conferred by Christ without distinction 
of sex. Early in life Anna Braithwaite be- 
lieved herself called to this high office, and 
being filled with a holy earnestness of purpose, 
and possessing superior abilities, she became an 
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eminent and persuasive preacher i in the body to sinesd of the sinfulness of man by nature, she 


which she belonged. 

Notwiths tanding the cares of a young family, 
which was fast rising around her, she devoted 
much time to visiting the Friends in various 
parts of the kingdom, holding meetings also, 
for those of other persuasions. In 18.3 she be- 
lieved herself to be divinely directed to visit 
the United States of America. The voyage 
from Liverpool to New York (ocean steamers 
being then unknown) occupied six weeks. She 
returned to England in 1824, but, conceiving 
her mission had not been accomplished, she, in 
company with her husband, re-visited 
in 1825, and again in 1827 

In those days, before the existence of rail- 
ways, the traveller in the Western and Southern 
States of America had to encounter difficulties 
aud hardships which, to the present generation, 
seem almost fabulous. On her return in 1829, 
Anna Braithwaite considered that she had fulfill- 
ed the commission of her Divine Mas er in that 
country, and henceforth devoted her energies to 
the discharge of her duties at home and amongst 
the Friends of her native land 

In pursuance of this she paid religious visits 


America 


at different times; and till within a few years of 


her death was a constant and assiduous attender of 


the Friends’ Yearly Meeting in London, in the 
proceedings of whose female members she took a 
prominent part. All these labors were under- 
taken amidst great bodily infirmities, occasioned 
by an injury to the spine, from which she suf. 
fered to the end of her life. In the fulfilment 
of her various engagements, Anna Braithwaite’s 


vigor of character was conspicuous. 
the happy art of throwing herself into the inter- 
ests of others, she made every one feel at home 


Possessing 


who shared her society. “Though warmly 
attached to the religious principles of the body 
to which she be longed, she had a truly catholic 
spirit, and visitors at her husband's hospitable 
dwelling, of all classes and persuasions, found in 
her one who could enter into their views. In 
this way Anna Braithwaite endeavored, as she 
had opportunity, to drop a word of counsel to 
the young, to encourage the faint-hearted, and 
to minister consolation to the wounded spirit. 

Though often in pain, Anna Braithwaite’s 
cheerfulness and patience were a constant theme 
of admiration, and showed in a remarkable man- 
ner how a mind sustained by faith and prayer can 
rise superior to bodily infirmities. Her society 
was sought by the educated and literary, before 
whom she never hesitated to confess her Saviour ; 
but thou; h thus resorted to by a large circle of 
acquaintance, she never neglected the minute 
domestic duties of her station. The poor around 
her always had a large share of her sympathy, 
and she delighted in quietly and unos stentatiously 
relieving their wants. 

Anna Braithwaite’s religious views were emi- 
nently evangelical and practical. Deeply con- 


delighted in directing her fellow-creatures to the 
power and grace of the Holy Spirit to convince 
them of sin and lead them to Christ. 

She unhesitatingly set forth the doctrine of 
justification by faith, and strenuously maintained 
the inspiration of the Holy Scriptures. 

To the last the powers of her mind were un- 
impaired. Her removal was unexpected by her 
friends. She was much overd»ne by a short 
ony about ten days before her death, but on 
the Saturday previous, her family hoped that the 
cessation of pain which then took place betoken- 
ed a restoration to her ordinary health, but it 
was sities ordered ; she gradually sank, and 
peacefully expired on the morning of Sunday, 
the 18th, in the 71st year of her age.” 


+ 08. - 


Goop ExampLes.—We find in the public pa- 
pers, notices of the benevolent bequests of our 
late beloved friends Edward Yarnall and Catha- 
rine W. Morris, 


and we insert them here, not 


to eulogise those who are beyond the praise or 
censure of men, but as affording examples wor- 
thy of imitation. 

The will of Edward Yarnall bequeaths to the 
following institutions $1000 each: The Howard 
[Institution ; the Philada. Society for Relieving 
the Miseriesof Public Prisons, the Infant School 
Society of Philada., and the Home for the Moral 
Reform of Destitute Colored Children ; $2000 
to the Association of Friends for the diffusion 
of Useful and Religious Knowledge, and $5000 
to the Haverford School Association 

Catharine W. Morris made the following be- 
que sts :—#100 to the Soc lety for the Free In- 
struction of Female Children ; $300 for the Re- 
lief and Employment of the poor; $100 to the 
Socie ty of Women Fric nds ; $100 to the Soe lety 
of Friends for the Instruction of Poor Children; 

3300 to the Asylum for Relief of Persons de- 
prived of the use of their reason ; $200 to the 
Boarding School at West-town; $100 to the 
Association for Colored Orphans; $100 to the 
Indigent Widows'and Single Women’s Society ; 
$100 to the Bible Association of Friends in 
America ; $200 to the House of Refuge; $100 
to the Orphan Society; $100 to the Magda len 
Society ; $50 to the Rosine Association ; $200 
to the Philadelphia Society for the Employment 
and Instruction of the Poor ; $50 to the Western 
Association of Ladies ; $200 to the Pennsylvania 
Hospital ; $200 to the Have rford School ; $200 
to the Institute for Colored Youth, and $200 to 
be distributed among such Associations as the 
executors may choose. 

Our readers may be interested by the infor- 
mation contained in foreign papers, that the late 
Baron Goldsmid, a Jewish merchant of London, 


amongst other munificent charitable bequests, 
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left £i 5000 s sterling “to » the poor Quakers in Eng- 
land, Ireland, Seotland and W ales, t to be dis: 
tributed by the approval of the Monthly Meet- 
ing of the Quakers’ meeting in Bishopsgate 
street, London ;” andasimilar amount “ to the 
sons of poor Quakers, to apprentice them to vari- 
ous trades with consent of the Monthly Meeting.” 
+0 

Tue Free CoLtorep PopuLATION OF THE 
Souru.— We are glad of the opportunity of in- 
troducing into the Review, the article which 
will be found co} ied from The Pre ss, a daily news- 
paper of this city, edited by John W. Forney. 
The cruel measure to which it refers—the ex- 
pulsion or enslavement of the free people of 
color of the slave State ‘s—already T adopte odin Ar- 
kansasand Missouri, and proposed i in other states, 
is so utterly inconsistent with every principle of 
Christianity, that its enactment, even where he- 
reditary slavery exists, must excite the aston- 
It has al- 


ready encountered the earnest opposition of 


ishment of every civilized nation 


many Southern men; amongst them is judge 
Catron of the U. 8. Supreme Court, who has 
published a protest in Nashville, Tenn., against 
the act pending inthe Legislature of that State 

This unjust legislation is not the result en- 
tirely of the recent intense excitement in the 


South, having been repeatedly under consider- 


ation in several of the slave States within twoor 
three years. 
Vilas deseo 


Marniep, At Friends’ Meeting, Salem, Union Co., 
Indiana, on the 28th of 12th mo., 1859, Joun Davis 
to Exiza Hupp.iestoy, daughter of David and Eliza- 
beth Huddieston—all members of Salem Monthly 
Meeting. 


+ tem 


Diep, On the 6th instant, Puese T., wife of 
Joseph Kirk, in the 53d year of her age; a worthy 
and exemplary member of Flushing Monthly and 
Guernsey Particular Meetings. 

She bore an illness of nearly four months with 
Christian fortitude and resignation. Her relatives and 
friends have the consoling belief that her end was 
peace: she saying, near her close, ‘‘there was no 
mourning or trouble in Zion.”’ 

, At his residence in Baltimore County, in 10th 
month last, Jesse MarrHEws, a member of Baltimore 
Monthly Meeting. 

, At Baltimore, on the 15th inst., Wmuam 
Prooter, in the 80th year of his age, a member of 
Baltimore Monthly Meeting. 

——, On the 14th of 12th mo., 1859, in Ledyard, 
Cayuga Co., N. Y., after nine weeks’ illness, which 
he bore with exemplary patience, CALEB MEKEEL, in 
the 67th year of his age; a beloved Elder of Scipio 
Monthly Meeting. 

——, In Randolph Co., N. C., on the 27th of 12th 
mo., 1859, Davin Stanton, in the 81st year of his 
age; a member of Centre Monthly Meeting. 
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nox At the residence of Wm. Hussey, N. Berwick, 


on the 5th of 4th mo., 1859, LypIa Hanson, an 
esteemed member of Dover Monthly Meeting. 


She was a diligent attender of our religious meet- 


ings, endeavoring faithfully to discharge the various 
duties which devolved upon her. In her last illness 
she appeared calm and resigned, saying, ‘‘ that death 
had no terror. 


” 





, On the 3d inst., Resecca C., wife of Enos C. 


Siler, in the 26th year of her age, a member of Ver- 
million Monthly Meeting, Edgar Co., Illinois, and 
daughter of Isaac and Catharine Henderson, (the 
former deceased). 


She bore with patience and resignation her pro- 


tracted illness, often evincing much solicitude that 
she might be prepared for her final change. A short 


time before her departure she bid her relatives and 
friends an affectionate farewell, telling them she was 
ready to go; that there was nothing she knew of in 


the way of her acceptance into the blessed Re- 


deemer’s kingdom. 

, Suddenly, at Centre, Clinton Co., Ohio, at 
the residence of his son-in-law, Jonathan Ellis, 
RicHarD TIMBERLAKE, in the 74th year of his age; an 
esteemed member of Centre Monthly and Particular 
Meetings. 

In a severe attack of illness in the Ninth month, 
he seemed to be entirely resigned to the will of his 
Heavenly Father, remarking that his sufferings were 
great, but that they were nothing, in comparison to 
what his dear Saviour had suffered for him ; and if it 
was his will that he should suffer yet longer, he was 
resigned, remarking that he felt nothing but love to 
any one, and that he saw nothing in his way. He 
was again restored to good health, until within four 
or five days previous to his death. Although he 
was taken, as it were, in a moment, his friends 
are comforted with the belief that his end was peace. 

a Ghia niceal 

Books published by the ‘‘ Association of Friends 
for the Diffusion of Religious and Useful Knowledge,”’ 
and for sale at their Depository, No. 109 North 
Tenth St., Philadelphia :— 





Retail If mailed 
1—A Memoir of Elizabeth Fry, . 14 cts. 19 cts. 
2—Views of American Slavery a 


Century ago, . ‘ . « a 
3—Youthful Pilgrims, 15 — 
4—A Memoir of William Penn, mS ae ** 
5—A Selection from the Epistles 

of George Fox, i » 2" mw 
6—A Selection from the Letters 

of Isaac Penington, ‘ cu * mm * 
7—A Memoir of Maria Fox, ou 23 * 
8—A Memoir of Daniel Wheeler, 

and hisVisit to the Pacific Isles, 20 ** 28 * 
9—Aunt Jane’s Verses for Chil- 

dren, Illustrated, . > =a 26 
10—Rambles of a Naturalist, 

with Life of the Author, Dr. 

Godman, 15 * a * 
11—The Life of Margaret Fox, 

wife of George Fox, ‘“ % * 19° 
12—Fuller on Religious Declen- 

sion, ° 4° 9 ** 
13—A Memoir of Thomas Story, _ 25 °° 
14—The Vegetable Kingdom, il- 

lustrated, ; ‘i ~ mee 26 * 
15—Waring’s Hymns and ‘Selec- 

tions, . 14 * i9 * 


16—Sketch of the Rise of the Re- 
ligious Society of Friends ; 


their Doctrines and Discipline, 14 ‘‘ 19 * 
17—Memoirs of Jonathan Hutch- 

inson, with Selections from his 

Letters, . ; ; ° ae” _* 
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: a 
When 1 set is taken, a discount of 15 per cent. is 
allowed. Of Books, at 14 and 15 cts. retail, 8 copies 
are sold for $1; those at 17 and 18 cts. retail, 7 
copies for $1; and those at 20 cts. retail, 6 copies 
for $1. On orders of 50 copies or upwards, a dis- 
count of 20 per cent. is made from the above retail 
prices, thus offering an inducement to co-ordinate 
associations, committees, or individuals who wish to | 
purchase for distribution. [The additional charge 
made as above for postage is not subject to any dis- | 
count. ] 

Persons wishing any of the above works sent by | 
mail, will please inclose the price, including postage, 
in a letter addressed to W m. Macniven, Agent. 


Box 2149 Post Office, Philadelphia, Pa. | 
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Extracts from the late Report of AB. B. GREEN- 


Indian 


ge 317.) 


woop, Commissioner on Affairs. 
.L 


Continued from pa 


It was under the condition of things thus| 
briefly and imperfectly stated that the act of | 
1852 was passed, authorizing negotiations “ with | 
the Indian tribes west of the States of Missouri | 
and Iowa, for the purpose of securing the assent | 
of said tribes to the settlement of the citizens of 
the United States upon the lands claimed by 
said Indians, and for the purpose of extinguish- 
ing the title of said Indian tribes in whole or in 
part to suid lands.” Since the date of that act, 
and prior to my being honored with the charge 
of this branch of the public service, treaties 
were made with the Poncas, Pawnees, Omahas, 
and the Ottoes and Missourias, of mane 
and with the Delawares, Shawnees, Poways, S 3acs | 
and Foxes, Kickapoos, Wyandots, Miames and 
the confederated bands of Kaskaski: as, Peorias, 
Piankeshaws, and Weas of Kansas; and by 
which the titles of these Indians were extin- 
guished to 25,479,198 acres of land, which 
have been thrown open to settlement by our| 
citizens. Those treaties provided, far as 
practicable, for the accomplishment of the ob- 
jects of the new policy, but some of the tribes| 
persisted in still retaining much too large a 
quantity of land, aud refused to relinquish the 
rigut to their annuities in money. Hence the 
necessity for a modification of the treaties in 
these cases whenever the Indians can be induced 
to consent thereto. In Kansas, where good land 
and timber have become so valuable and desira- 
ble, so long as they continue to hold, as some of 
them still do, far more than they can occupy and 
use, it will be impossible to protect them from 
constant intrusion and spoliation, by which they 
will be continually fretted and harassed, ana 
their improvement “seriously interfered with and 
delayed. wi 2 . * 

The great and sudden influx of population | 
into Kansas, embracing a large class of persons 
having but little regard for the obligations of 
law, and none whateve sr for the rights and wel- | 
fare of the Indians, has rendered ‘the adminis- | 
tration of the affairs of this branch of the public 
service in that territory peculiarly embarrassing | 


as 
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and onerous. C€ onstantly recurring complaints, 
and difficulties growing out of the lawless conduct 
of the whites toward the Indians, rendered it ex- 
pedient and advisable that I should visit the ter- 
ritory in order to become personally acquainted 
with the actual condition of things, to ascertain 
what remedies could be devised for the better 
protection of the Indians and their rights, and 
what further measures, if any, could be adopted 
for their more rapid and certain domestication 
and improvement. Treaties not having been 


consummated with several of the tribes, it also 


| became necessary to ascertain whether they could 


not be induced to enter into conventional ar- 
rangements pursuant to the act of 1833, which 
had become the more necessary because, from the 
increase of population, it was no longer possible, 
in their scattered condition, to protect them in 
their rights. 

From want of sufficient time, I was able to 
visit in Nebraska only the confederate tribes of 
Ottoes and Missourias. These Indians, not hav- 
ing yet had the lands in their reservation allotted 
to them in severalty, have made no progress in 
agriculture; but the chiefs are now in favor of 
it, and it should be done as soon as practicable. 
[ visited most of the tribes in Kansas, and was 
gratified to find a better state of things existing 
among them than [ had anticipated. They are 
all favorably located, and many of them are 
making commendable efforts to improve their 
condition, by adopting agricultural and other 
industrial pursuits. A rigid and determined 
adherence to the system of policy adopted in re- 
gard to them, to which I have alre ady referred, 
will, I think, result in greatly improving their 
condition in the course of a very few years, pro- 
vided they can be more effectually protected 
from intrusions upon their lands, and other acts 
of wrong and injustice by lawless white persons. 
For this purpose more stringent laws are neces- 
sary, as also the transfer of jurisdiction over 
offenders, under the trade and intercourse laws, 
from the United States Court in Missouri, where 
it now rests, to these in Kansas and Nebraska, 
which measure was urged in the annual report 
of last year. And in view of the probability of 
the admission of a new State, embracing the 
great body of these Indians within its limits, I 
would suggest the necessity, in that event, of 
the General Government retaining exclusive 
jurisdiction over their reservations, in order to 
preserve that full and entire poco, over them 
and their affairs, which is indispensably neces- 
sary for the protection of their rights and the 
promotion of their prospe rity and welfare. In 
conformity with the stipulations of treaties, they 
were specially excepted from the operation of 
the law organizing the territory, and they can- 
not, unless with their previous assent, be brought 
under State jurisdiction and laws, without a 
violation of the honor and pledged faith of the 
United States. While in Kansas 1 succeeded 
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in negotiating treaties with the Kansas or Kaw\| his district, with a view to the consummation of 
tribe of Indians, and the Sacs and Foxes of the|a similar policy among them. 

Mississippi, by which they cede a large portion] Such a system could very well be administered 
of their reservations in trust, to be disposed of for | and carried out by the Indians themselves, with 
their benefit. The quantity ceded by the Kansas | a little assistance from the government. It would 
is 200,000, and that by the Sacs and wenes |e necessary that their lands shvuld be regularly 
300.000 acres. These treaties were made in |surveyed, upon the same plun as those of the 
conformity with the provisions of the act of| United States. This being done, it would be 
1853, under which no conventional arrangements | advisable for them to select reservations for 
had been consummated with these Indians; and/| themselves, which would at once give to all 
from the extent of their reservations, and the} classes an idea of separate property in lands, 
large quantities of land which they could not and, in my judgment, stimulate them to greater 
occupy and were of no use to them, it was im-| exertions to become practical agriculturists, and 
possible to prevent settlements being made} they would progress more rapidly in all the arts 
thereon. As many as two hundred and fifty|of civilization. Thus, too, a prosperous and 
persons had settled within the limits of the thriving community would be formed, which 
Kansas reservation. This was a source of con-| would soon be in a condition to come in closer 
stant complaint and difficulty, which, it is hoped, | contact with the white race. 

can hereafter be entirely obviated, so far as these (To be concluded.) 

Indians are concerned, if the treaties are ratified. — 

The efforts of the Department to provide for 
the Christian Indians, as required by the act of 
June 8, 1858, have resulted in a conventional 
arrangement by which they are confederated| But if a soft substance like snow is thus ap- 
with the Swan Creek and Black River bands of | palling in its effects, what must be the case when 
Chippewas in Kansas, and secured comfortable | the avalanche consists of huge masses of rock? 
homes among those Indians. Almost every Alpine valley is strewn with great 

The great southern tribes, located west of | boulders, w!.ich have been tora from the neigh- 
Arkansas and southern Missouri, continue to pre- | boring cliffs, and hurled, amidst smoke and thun- 
sent in their orderly conduct, their regular, stable | der, into the smiling pastures beneath. The sides 
and well-administered governments, and in their! of the bills are scored by stony streams, which 
general prosperity, the same marked and gratify- llook as if they had cut their way through the 
ing evidences of advancement and improvement | fine forest zones, and then been arrested at a 
that have so repeatedly been noticed in former| stroke. Occasionally an entire mountain-top may 
reports. be said to give way. Let it rest in an inclined 

The same policy which isolated the tribes in| position upon a bed of soft, slippery material, like 
Kansas also placed these Indians separate: and | clay, aud if the water should wash out sufficient 
apart by themselves; but had they not become | soil to affect its stability, down it will rush with 
imbued with the impulse, and adopted many of| that awful impetus which sweeps away men as if 
the habits and pursuits of civilized life in their| they were motes, and mows down whole villages 
former southern homes, it is doubted whether|as if they were grass under the scythe. The 
they would now be any further advanced than! Rossberg landslip is one of black mewory in the 
when first removed. Civilization is not to be| bistory of Switzerland. From the summit of the 
taught and acquired by precept alone, but main- Righi, the eye may observe the huge scar which 
ly by practical example, and immediate and con-| was made in this ill-omened mountain upwards of 
stantly recurring evidence of its blessings and| fifty years ago; and though the spectator stands 
advantages. Could there have been mingled! in the presence of an army of hilis, such as the 
with the tribes so mistakingly isolated an order- | world cannot well match ; though he sees the sun 
ly, industrious and enterprising white popula-|kindle each distant peak, with a light which 
tion, all theorizing speculation as to the best|seems unearthly in its beauty ; though glancing 
means of accomplishing their civilization would | downwards he perceives the morning mists float- 
by this time, probably, have been at an end.|ing with snowy wings over each fair lake and 
That desirable result would, at least, have been | stream, like guardian spirits hoveriag over their 
so far realized as to relieve us of our present! sleeping charges,—and who that has once hung 
anxiety concerning their future condition and | over that magical map will forget its varied fasci- 
welfare. nations?—yet, if the gazer has learnt the story 

The flattering accounts in relation to the|of the catastrophe of Arth, he will turn with a 
adoption by several of the northern tribes of In-| shudder to the terrible wound still gaping in the 
dians of the plan of allotments to them, in| landscape, and sorrowfully track the course of the 
severalty, of a portion of their tribal country, | great furrow along which death drove his plough- 
has induced this office to suggest to the Superin- | share, in September, 1806. On the second of 
tendent of the Southern Superintendency that} tha: month, about five o’clock in the afternoon, 
the fact be communicated to the Indians within | according to Dr. Zay, who witnessed the scene, 





AVALANCHES. 
(Concluded from page 318.) 








the upper part of the mountain seemed to be set 
in motion, A mass of earth and rock, three miles 
in length, a thousand feet in breadth, and a hun- 


: ° ' | 
dred in depth, swept into the vale beneath, 
erushing three villages wholly, and a fourth par- | 


tially, beneath its stony billows. Part of the de- 
bris was hurled i.to the lake of Lawertz, at a dis- 


tance of five miles, where it filled up one extre-' 


mity, and produced a wave upwards of sixty 


feet in height, which deluged the villages on its | 
Flights of stones, some of them of enor- | 
mous dimensions, swept through the air like’ 
Torrents of mud ac-| 


shores. 


showers of cannun-balls 
compauied the eruption. Few escaped who were 
entrapped. 


ried in the ruins. 


and upwards of four hundred and fifty human 
beings perished. A few minutes (not more than 
five) sufficed for this terrible transaction. At 


one moment the landscape lay placid and beauti- 


ful in the lap of the treacherous mountain ; at 
another its loveliness had vanished, and nothing 
remained but a number of shapeless hillocks, be- 
neath which hundreds of men and women had 
been sadly and suddenly sepulchred. 

There are avalanches of mud also. A heavy 
shower of rain—and showers are not dainty 
drizzles in mountain regions—brings down a tor- 
rent of clayey material mixed with stones, and the 
viscid stream rolls on until it reaches some low 
level, where it converts the landscape into a sort 
of Irish bog. Not long ago, after passing 
through the grotesque old town of Altorf, where 
William Tell shot the famous apple from bis son’s 


head—and the site of this renowned piece of 


archery is still indicated by two fountains—we 


traversed a stream of mud which had recently | 


arrested the progress of vebicles, and stil] requir- 
ed the services of numerous laborers to keep the 
highway practicable. The adjoining orchards 
and pastures had been inundated by the filthy 
tide, and chalets lay miserably imbedded in the 
stiffening compound. On the road from Grindel- 
wald to Lnterlachen, however, we were compelled 
to make the acquaintance of a mud avalanche on 
more provoking terms. After proceeding a few 
miles beyond the former place, the voiture was 
brought to a sudden halt. Entertaining some 
doubts respecting the perfect sanity of our char- 
joteer, whose frantic management of the drag, 
down hill, would have made a good point in any 
commission of lunacy, we were half prepared for 
some nice little catastrophe. What should it 
be? On looking out, it appeared that several 
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Seven travellers from Berne, enter- | 
ing Guidau just at the time of the slip, were bu- | 
Between three and four hun-| 
dred buildings of various kinds were destroyed, | 
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| voituriers looked at you compassionately, as if 
‘you were insane. Or, could we not be per- 
i mitted to pass over the neiyhboring fields? The 
voituriers seemed indignant. In short, these 
gentry were of opinion, one and all, that the whole 
file of carriages, with their passengers—!reneh, 
English, German, Russians—must return to 
| Grindeiwald for the night ; that is, in plain terms, 
every one must hand over a little wore money to 
the hotel-keepers of the place, and next day 
pay a further fee to the cormorant coachmen 
themselves. The artifice was too transparent. 
The voituriers resigned themselves so meek- 
ly to the terrors of that mad torrent—which a 
few British “ navvies’’ would have vanquished 
in a trice—that several of the travellers resolved 
to abandon their vehicles, though a storm was 
obviously impending, and prosecute their jour- 
| ney on foot. Fortunately, after an hour's walk, 
|earriages were found at the village of Zweil- 
| iitschinen ; and with the rain hissing around us, 
and the lightning gleaming incessantly on the 
brawling river beside us, we arrived late in the 
evening at the beautiful little town of Luter- 
| lachen. 

| Shall we say then that the avalanche is wholly 
a pestilent and malignant thing? At the first 
glance it might seem to have no other mission in 
nature but to scourge and destroy. But its path 
is not always deadly. Hundreds of avalauches 
fall harmlessly each day. Nature indeed has 
need of their services. They are her true re- 
tainers, and must be allowed tuo take rank amongst 
her liveried phenomena. For, were the vapor 
which is precipitated as snow above the frontier 
line of perpetual congelation permitted to aceu- 
wulate, much valuable fluid would be withdrawn 
from the great system of aqueous circulutiou, and 
locked up in localities where there is neither man, 
nor beast, nor herb to profit by the store. But 
the avalanche is ever relieving the crags of their 
load, and transporting it from the peak to the 
plain. There, dissolved by the warm atmusphere 
of the valleys, the ground yladly drinks in the soft 
drops, and repays the blessing by the swiling 
swards of summer and the golden crops of 
autumn. Thus the slow-footed glacier, crawling 
down the mountain side with sure but impercep- 
tible step, and the winged avalanche, whose swoop 
is swifter than eye can follow, are both engaged 
in the same important task ; for the charge whieh 
has been given to them is that they should con- 
vey to the regions of human life and industry the 
surplus of those snowy deposits which would lie 
valueless if simply hoarded amongst the ever- 
lasting hills. 


¢arriages before us had been brought to a simi. | 


lar stand. The cause was soon ascertained to 


be a mud torrent, which lay across the road like | 


a huge black snake. Well, why not try to 
drive through it? The voituriers declared it 
to be impossible. Then, why not procure im- 


plements, aud attempt to cleara path? The 


--.. - 


If, like Theophilus and Timothy, we have 
been brought up in the knowledge of the best 
thing, it is our advantage ; but neither they nor 
we lose by trying the truth ; fur so w: learn their, 
as well as its, intringie worth,—J’enn. 
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OLD ENGLISH MANNERS AND CUSTOMS. 


Let us consider a little of the domestic economy 
of our forefathers, and see if the fancies in which 
some writers have indulged about the hospitable 
plenty and comfort that always reigned in the 
houses of the worshipful of the land are warrant- 
ed by the facts of the case. The roast beef of 
Old Seed, “the very fame of whose name 
has grown into our being,” was positively un- 
heard of ; the only use that beeves were of was 
undoubtedly to salt and boil; and bread was a 
great luxury, not in common use even by the 
nobles ; and as to the nut-brown ale, what could 
it have been before the time of Henry vu, when 
hops were first introduced into the country ? The 
records of the Percy family, in the time of Henry 
vil, show the extreme coarseness of the mode of 
living ; and an extract or two from the household 
book of that famous family will give a better idea 
of the manner in which the most famous noble 
of the time lived, than anything else I know of. 
The permanent household numbered 166 persons, 
and the average of guests was fifty; and the 
whole of the washing for these 216 persons was, 
for one year, 40s., a sum probably equal to £40 
in the present day, most of which was for the 
chapel linen. From Midsummer to Michaelmas 
was the only time they indulged in fresh meat, 
and the instructions say, ‘‘ My lord has on his 
table, for breakfast, at seven in the morning, a 
quart of beer and wine, two pieces of salt fish, six 
red herrings, four white ones ; and on flesh days, 
half a chine of beef or mutton boiled.” At din- 
ner, men ranking as knights had a table-cloth, 
which was washed once a month; and as they 
had no napkins, and the fingers were extensively 
used in feeding, this portion at least of their 
linen must have been in a sad condition. Until 
the thirteenth century, straw was the bed of 
kings; and before that date the king and his 
family slept in the same chamber. The first 
change was to throw a coverlid over the sleeper; 
then, another was used, and the persons undress- 
ed, their linen being substituted for blankets. 
The use of nothing but coarse dirty woollen next 
the skin, seldom changed, and the heavy, excit- 
ing nature of the highly-salted food, on which all 
lived, of course tended to produce those diseases 
for which hospitals were founded in this city, as 
in most others.— The Builder. 
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EASTERN AND WESTERN VIRGINIA. 

The New York Express says: “If we divide 
Virginia into districts, Eastern and Western, 
we shall find the comparative white and slave 
population in each district to be as follows : 


Whites. Slaves. 
Kastern, 486,474 444,795 
Western, 600,434 


Of the free blacks, 51,498 are residents of 
Eastern, and only 6,620 of+ Western Virginia ; 
so that the total black population of Eastern 


66,359 | and studying by artificial light. 
got well. 

Multitudes of men and women have made 
their eyes weak for life by the too free use of 





Vi irginia is 496,298, or about 10, 0001 more than 
the total white population ; and the total black 
population of Western Virginia 72,979, or less 
than one-eighth of the white population. of that 
district. 

Eastern and Western Virginia are both em- 
braced within the same parallels of latitude ; but 
the greater elevation of Western Virginia is re- 
garded as equivalent to a difference in latitude 
of three or four degrees. The climate of West- 
ern Virginia is therefore of about the same tem- 
perature with that of Pennsylvania. 


———__ ~~ 
WHAT WE EAT IN PHILADELPHIA. 
We give below, a statement showing the num- 
ber of beef cattle, sheep, hogs and cows that 
have been sold at the drove-yards in the T'wenty- 


|fourth ward during each month in 1859. The 


prices at which this stock has been sold have 
varied but little, there being but a few weeks 
during the year when beeves sold for more than 


$10 and $10.50 per 100 lbs. 














Months. Beeves. Sheep. Hogs. Cows. 
January, 7,550 20,500 10,500 1,000 
February, 5,225 15,018 7,360 965 
March, 5,850 10,950 7,867 1,025 
April. 5,700 17,060 7,074 800 
May, 5,810 21,300 9,350 945 
June, 5,650 28,500 6,520 775 
July, 6,300 19,310 5,540 860 
August, 8,500 34,040 8,450 1,025 
September, 9,140 34,800 8,125 875 
October, 10,500 29,540 9,887 983 
November, 8,480 19,525 11,806 920 
December, 8,350 24,625 22,747 980 

87,055 275,168 115,226 11,153 


Making a grand total of 488,602 head. To 
which should be added the large number of 
beeves, sheep, &c., brought to our market by 
farmers. A large number of sheep is purchased 
by our butchers from Jersey farmers, who bring 
them in the various steamboats touching at vari- 
ous points along the Jersey shore, so that the 
entire amount would be likely to reach at least 
600,000 head. When we add to this the tons 
of poultry, fish, game, &c., annually disposed of 
to our citizens, some little idea may be formed 
of the immense amount of flesh required to 
satisfy the appetites of the inhabitants of a 
large city. 





—— 
EYE-SIGHT. 


Milton’s blindness was the result of over work 
and dyspepsia. 

One of the most eminent American divines 
having, for some time, been compelled to forego 
the pleasure of reading, spent thousands of dol- 
lars in value, and lost years of time, in conse- 
quence of getting up several hours before day, 
His eyes never 











the eye-sight, reading small print and doing 
fine sewing. In view of these things it is well 
to observe the following rules in the use of the 
eyes : 

Avoid all sudden changes between light and 
darkness. 

Never begin to read, or write, or sew for sev- 
eral minutes after coming from darkness to a 
bright light. 

Never read by twilight, or moonlight, or on a 
very cloudy day. 

Never read or sew directly in front of the light, 
or window, or door. 

It is best to have the light fall from above, 
obliquely over the left shoulder. 

Never sleep so that, on the first waking, the 
eyes shall open on the light of a window. 

Do not use the eye-sight by light so scant that 
it requires an effort to discriminate. 

Too much light creates a glare, and painsand 
confuses the sight. The moment you are sensi- 
ble of an effort to distinguish, that moment cease, 
and take a walk or ride. 

As the sky is blue and the earth green, it 
would seem that the ceiling should be a bluish 
tinge, and the carpet green, and the walls of some 
mellow tint. 

The moment you are instinctively prompted 
to rub the eyes, that moment cease using them. 

If the eyelids are glued together on waking 
up, do not forcibly open them, but apply the 
saliva with the finger—it is the speediest diluent 
in the world —then wash your eyes and face in 
warm water.—//all’s Journal of Health. 

es 
For Friends’ Review. 

The following touchingly beautiful lines, from 

the eloquent pen of J. G. Whittier, seem to form 


80 appropriate a conclusion to the portraiture of 


“the life and character of the late Joseph Sturge 
by J. Angell James,” that they are offered to the 
Editor of Friends’ Review for insertion. In 
paying just tribute to the brothers of the de- 


ceased philanthropist, the claims of the sister 


were overlooked. 


M. N.L. 


TO MY FRIEND ON THE DEATH OF HIS SISTER.* 


BY JOHN G. WHITTIER. 


Thine is a grief, the depth of which another 
May never know ; 

Yet o’er the waters, O, my stricken brother! 
To thee I go. 


I lean my heart unto thee, sadly folding 
Thy hand in mine; 

With even the weakness of my soul upholding 
The strength of thine. 


*Sophia Sturge, sister of Joseph Sturge, of Bir- 
mingham, the President of the British Complete Suf- 
frage Association, died in the 6th mo., 1845. She 
was the colleague,counsellor and ever-ready helpmate 
of her brother in all his vast designs of beneficence. 
The Birmingham Pilot says of her: ‘‘ Never, per- 
haps, were the active and passive virtues of the 
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I never knew, like thee, the dear departed ; 
I stood not by 
When, in calm trust, the pure and tranquil-hearted 
Lay down to die. 


And on thy ears my words of weak condoling 
Must vainly fall: 
| The funeral bell which in thy heart is tolling, 
Sounds over all! 


I will not mock thee with the poor world’s common 
And heartless phrase, 

Nor wrong the memory of a sainted woman 
With idle praise. 


| With silence only as their benediction, 
God’s angels come 

| Where, in the shadow of a great affliction, 
The soul sits dumb! 


Yet would I say what thy own heart approveth: 
Our Father’s will, 

| Calling to Him the dear one whom He loveth, 

Is mercy still. 


Not upon thee or thine the solemn angel 

Hath evil wrought : 

| Her funeral anthem is a glad evangel— 
The good die not! 


God calls our loved ones, but we lose not wholly 
What He hath given; 

They live on earth, in thought and deed, as truly 
As in His heaven. 





And she is with thee; in thy path of trial 
She walketh yet ; 

Still, with the baptism of thy self-denial, 
Her locks are wet. 


Up, then, my brother! Lo, the fields of harvest 
Lie white in view! 

She lives and loves thee, and the God thou servest 
To both is true. 


Thrust in thy sickle !—England’s toil-worn peasants 
Thy call abide ; 
And she thou mournest, a pure and holy presence, 
Shall glean beside! 
ate 
O what a glory doth this world put on 
For him who, with a fervent heart, goes forth 
Under the bright and glorious sky, and looks 
On duties well performed, and days well spent! 
For him the wind, ay, and the yellow leaves 
Shall have a voice, and give him eloquent teach- 
ings. 
He shall so hear the solemn hymn, that Death 
Has lifted up for all, that he shall go 
To his long resting-place without a tear. 
Longfellow’s Autumn. 
SUMMARY OF NEWS. 

Foreicn IntTELLIGENcE.—Dates from Liverpool are 
to the 7th inst. 

The time of meeting of the European Congress was 
still uncertain, and it was even doubted in some 
quarters whether it would be held at all. The French 
Minister at Rome had assured the Pope that the 
pamphlet objected to did not contain the programme 
of the French government; an explanation which 
was said to have had a good effect, though it was 
not known whether it would induce the Pope to join 
the Congress. 


Francs.—The Emperor’s brief address to the diplo- 
matic body in Paris, at the usual formal reception 
on New Year’s day, was pacific in its tone, and was 


human character more harmoniously and beautifully | generally regarded as satisfactory. 


blended, than in this excellent woman.”’ 


Count Walewski had resigned the post of Minis- 
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ter of Foreign Affairs, and M. Thouvenel, the French saries of life. The Indians in Honey Lake Valley 


Ambassador at Constantinople, had been appointed 
in his place. 

It was stated in official quarters that the budget of 
the Minister of War for 1800 would be prepared for 
astrictly peace establishment, the army being reduced 
to less than 400,000 men. 


Encianp.—The Chairman of the Great Eastern 


Ship Company had issued a document explanatory 
of the present state of its affairs, representing it as 
far less hopeless than had been conjectured, and 
attributing much of the difficulty to dissensions in 
the board of Directors. 


Iraty.—The Sardinian government had entered a 
protest against the enlistment of German soldiers by 
Rome, aud threatened to send troops into the Le- 
gations, if it should be persisted in. 

A general amnesty at Napies had been deferred, 
but fifty individual pardons had been granted. 

A dispatch from Modena stated that the inquisitor 
accused of kidnapping the Jewish boy Mortara had 
been arrested to undergo judicial proceedings. The 
arrest Was made in consequence of a demand by the 
family of the boy. 

AustklA.—Aun imperial order had been issued direct- 
ing that no jevy of troops shall be made during the 
present year, and only the ordinary number next 
year ; and the Lmperor had announced his intention 
to reduce the army speedily to a peace footing. 

The addresses to the Pope, expressive of sympathy, 
which had been lying in the churches of Vienna, were 
nut so Lumerously signed as was expected. 


Spat anp Morocco.—Advices from Madrid state 


that the Spanish fleet had blown up two Moorish | 


forts at the mouth of the river Tetuan, and that two 
of the Moorish trives, becoming dissatisfied with the 
war, had returned to the mountains. ‘The Spanish 
army, however, appears to have made very little ad- 
vance beyond the original encampment near Ceuta, 
where they were stul attacked frequently by the 
Moors, who proved formidable antagonists. 


Inpia.—Later accounts stated that 2000 rebels with 
their leaders had been made prisoners in Uude. 

The work of the emancipation of Dutch slaves in 
Java has been commenced. The plan adopted is 
modelled upon that of the British act of 1534 for the 
West Indies, namely, an apprenticeship for six 
years, beginning with the first of the present year, 
after which full liberty will be conceded. ‘Ihe mas- 
ters are to receive 150 francs for slaves valued at 
1,000 francs each. 

Mexico.—The Miramon government has protested 
agaiust the treaty made by the U. 8. Minister with the 
Juarez government. Neither faction has shown itself 
able, as yet, to mai:.taim its power over more than a 
small part of the country, which continues to suffer 
all the evils arising from the contests of ambitious 
military leaders. 

Hayri.—lhe envoys sent to announce to the 
courts vf England, France and Spain, the re-estab- 
ment of the Haytian iepublic, have recently return- 
ed, having successfully discharged their functions, 
and been received in a friendly and respectful man- 
ner by all those governments. The first anniversary 
of the restoration of the republic was celebrated on 


the 22d ult. 


Domestic.—The Governor of Missouri has refused 
to sign the bill lately passed by the legislature for 
excluding free negroes from the State. 

Recent accounts from Carson Valley, which is in 
the western part of Utah, on the border of California, 
repres nt the snow on the mountains as from three 
to four feet deep, and the inhabitants as suffering 
greatly from the cold and the scarcity of the neces- 


were dying with cold and starvation, and great num- 
| bers of cattle were starving also, hay being so scarce 
| as to cost $150 per ton. Cattle usually thrive well in 
| that valley in winter, and the number wintering 
there this season is estimated at 20,000; some prob- 
ably belonging to overland emigrants. 

Late advices from Washington Territory state that 
a bill to remove the seat of government from Olym- 
pia to Vancouver had passed one branch of the legisla- 
ture, but it was expected to be defeated in the other. 
A bill had been introduced in the legislature to organ- 
ize the islands constituting the disputed territory, 
claimed by both England and the United States, into 
a county, called Harney. The British authorities 
had withdrawn their troops from San Juan, until the 
title should be settled by the governments. 

Elections have recently been held in tie mountain 
districts about Pike’s Peak, at which the question 
of organizing new counties under the provisional 
| governments was defeated. The general expression 
is in favor of a separate political organization by 
Congress, and against a connection with Kansas. 
| The report of the Auditor General of Pennsylvania 

' gives the aggregate length of rail-roads completed In 
{the State as 2,066 miles, and unfinished roads in 
, course of construction 334 miles. Tie Cincinnati 

Commercial states that Ohio has 3008 miles cf finish- 
ed railroad, the entire cost of which w:th the equip- 
ments, is set down at $127,949,123. Illinois is said 
| to have 2850 miles ; Kentucky 468 ; Virginia 1766 ; 
Georgia 1240 ; Tennessee 1062; Maryland 833 ; South 
Carolina 807; North Carolina 770; and Arkansas 
only 38 miles actually made, but more than 7U0 pro 
jected. 

Cost or War Vessets.—Formerly, when canvass 
was exclusively used, it was estimated that for every 
gun on board a ship of war of the United States cost 
from $7000 to $8000; now it is nearly $25,000 in 
screw steamers of 40 guns ; $30,000 in steamers of 15 
guns ; and $40,000 in those of 6 guns. 

Coneress. Senate.—On the 18th, Gwin of Cal., 
introduced a bill to facilitate communication between 
the Atlantic and Pacific by electric telegraph, which 
was referred. Brown, of Miss., introduced reso 
lutions, declaring that the Territories are the common 
property of all the States, and that all citizens have 
a right to enter them with the property recognized 
by the Constitution ; and instructing the Committee 
on Territories, in reporting bills for organizing new 
Territories, to insert a clause requiring protection to 
such property, which shall be given by Congress if 
refused by the Territorial Legislature. Un that and 
the following day, considerable debate occurred on 
the question whether the Senate is comyetent to 
transact any legislative business previous to the 
organization of the House; the immediate occasion 
being a motion to refer’% private bill to the appropri- 
ate committee. The bill was finally referred. King, 
of N. Y., offered a resolution for the appointment of 
a select committee to investigate certain alleged 
abuses relative to the public printing, which was laid 
over. The session of the 23rd was occupied by 4 
speech from Douglass of Ill., on his resolution in- 
structing the Judiciary Committee to bring in a bill 
for the better protection of the States from invasion, 
&c., and the remarks of other Senators upon some 
of his statements. The discussion was continued the 
following day by Toombs of Ga., and others, after 
which the resolution was postponed, and those offered 
by Brown of Miss., were taken up. King’s resolution 
relative to the public printing was adopted. 

The House, to the end of the session of the 2A4tb, 
when our report closes, continued unorganized, and 


had not even taken a ballot for Speaker during the 
week. 





